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INDIVIDUALISM vs. UNIVERSALITY IN ART 



I ET us define universality thus : Those works of 
^ art which are loved by the greatest number of 
people are the most universal works of art. 

According to this definition we count among the 
most universal works of art Homer's "Iliad," in 
epic poetry; the Parthenon, in architecture; Guido 
Keni's "Aurora" in ceiling decorations; Raphael's 
"Sistine Madonna" among altar pieces; Leonardo's 
"Last Supper" in religious frescoes ; Michelangelo's 
"Moses" among portrait statues; Rembrandt's 
"Syndics of the Weaver's' Guild" among group por- 
traits; Shakespeare's "Hamlet" among dramas; 
Keats' "Ode to a Grecian Urn" among short poems ; 
and Beethoven's "Ninth Symphony" in music. There 
are many more such universally loved works of art. 

Why are these works universally loved? Because 
they have a superlative harmony of beauty which 
makes an irresistible universal appeal. 

And can there be a higher aim than that of cre- 
ating something that will make the creator of it 
loved for all time by all mankind? Reader, think 
this over. 

Certain it is that, if it is good to be loved by one 
person, it is better still to be loved by all mankind. 

And by "loved" we do not mean simply admired. 
There is an abyss between mere admiration and 
love. For we admire many works of art, as well 
as many women, without ever being able to love 
them. 

This distinction between admiration and love is 
a most important one to make in matters of art as 
well as of life. Admiration is an ephemeral emo- 
tion unless it is quickly transformed into the en- 
during feeling of love, which is the final test of the 
value of anything to ourselves and to mankind. 

And, so, many who only admire Carlyle love Emer- 
son, because Carlyle's brilliant style of writing ap- 
peals to the intellect, while Emerson captivates our 
soul by the lifting power, Hellenic beauty and benefi- 
cent serenity of his thought. 

In fact, when we analyze the most universally 
loved works of art, we find that all of them have 
this lifting serene, Hellenic beauty, to create which 
was the aim of the greatest artists ever since the 
human race may be said to have become of age, in 
the Periclean period of Greece. 

In that epoch art was created not merely by ar- 
tists, but by great men. Pheidias, Iktinus, ^schy- 
los, Sophokles, were great men, plus artists. Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo, Rubens, were all-round great men. 
with a talent for artistry. Had they not been great 
in art, they would have been great in some other 
field of activity. And in art they had but one aim 
— ^to create things so beneficently beautiful that 
their works should be worshiped, not by a few Oaf 6 
cronies, but by the whole world and for all time. 
That constitutes Universality. 



The spiritual condition of the world in the epochs 
when those great men were allured to enter and be 
active in the world of art was strongly poetic. 
Science was scarcely thought of as a field for a 
career by a real man. 

But, when Bacon turned men's minds into the 
paths of scientific investigation and the campaign 
of conquering nature began, materiality slowly in- 
vaded life and grew apace with every triumph of 
science or of industrial invention, until "Industrial- 
ism" became a fact and claimed the men of the 
most power, and most of those men who then entered 
the world of art were men of mediocre minds and 
petty souls. That is why so few masterpieces have 
since then been created. 

This spirit of universality — of creating things in 
all the arts that should make a universal appeal 
through their universally admired and loved forms 
of beauty — dominated the world of art ''from the 
hoary past until about 1855. 

Then this spirit was openly attacked in France by 
a set of over-bored artists, and by newspaper critics 
who about that time began to become parasites to 
the artists. These called themselves "individ- 
ualists." 

Now, the word individuality has two meanings 
like the word technique. While technique means 
the entire process of producing a work of art, of a 
picture, for example, from the fundamental concep- 
tion and composing of it to the surface painting, 
yet when painters use the word technique they 
nearly always mean the surface manner of painting. 

That is, one man will put his paint on smoothly 
and efface all brush marks, like Holbein and Rem- 
brandt, another will allow some brush marks to re- 
main and efface others, like Velasquez, another will 
put all of his paint on roughly, like Tintoretto. 

Likewise, individuality has two meanings. First, 
the fundamental originality of the conception and 
the composition of a new idea — or of a new composi- 
tion of an old idea; second, when the word "individ- 
uality" is used, instead of "originality," it usually 
refers to that peculiarity of one artist's surface 
technical manner of painting which differentiates 
it from the peculiarity of some other artist's tech- 
nical manner. 

So that, as a rulg, individuality means nothing 
but a certain surface difference between the tech- 
nique or execution of one artist's work compared 
with that of another. 

To make this still more clear to the lasrmen, sup- 
pose ten painters were told, one after the other, to 
copy Titian's "Assumption," and to follow exactly 
the composition and color-scheme, but ordered to 
follow their own instincts as to what kind of surface 
technique — or manner of painting — of the various 
parts should be used. The result would be, that 
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each copy would be diif erent in its manner of brush- 
ing on the paint, have its peculiar individuality 
— its own flavor; just as a French apple is an apple 
like an American apple, looks like it and tastes like 
it — but has a distinct flavor of its own added to the 
fundamental apple taste. 

Every man has such a personal odor and so strong 
that his dog will trace him over a hundred miles 
along the road he has passed. 
Why is this? ' 

Because nature never repeats. Every leaf, finger- 
print, every man and woman on earth is different 
and has individuality. No two men ever did or 
ever will brush in paint exactly alike — if left free 
to follow their instinctive leanings, and do not imi- 
tate some other man. Of course, when an artist 
imitates, he loses his native individuality of work- 
ing, and he also ceases to be an artist, since "imita- 
tion" as Emerson says "is suicide." 

Then why is there such a howling in certain cir- 
cles in the world of art that "Individuality is the 
supreme quality in a work of art" — seeing that 
every artist is born with an individuality? This 
absurd doctrine was born about 1855. 

About that time, let us repeat, France, then the 
center of art, seems to have been in the doldrums 
of a profound ennui. And with it came a wave of 
pessimism, perhaps the result of the tricky destruc- 
tion of the Second Republic by Napoleon III. 
Then men of petty parts came into power and petty- 
fled the atmosphere of the whole nation and para- 
lyzed the spiritual wings of most of the artists. 

Finally, one set, more bored than the rest and 
groaning for a radical change of things, reacted and, 
headed by one of their number, the critic Baude- 
laire, cried out for something entirely new — "to 
relieve the boredom of the centuries." 

It really meant a revolution and a departure from 
all the moorings of the past, an entire change of 
point of view from which to look at life and art. 

But then the brains of those revolutionists began 
to be racked with the question — "What is there new 
under the sun to do?" Had not Michelangelo al- 
ready said 300 years before: "The human body has 
been drawn in every conceivable position"? Had 
not Solomon, 3,000 years ago, said: "There is noth- 
ing new under the sun !" ? And the touchstone of 
art of old, even before Plato's time, having been: 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty — ^which these revolu- 
tionists in search of a "new deal" now spurned — 
they found it a hard task to find something truly 
new by which they might hope to interest mankind ; 
and secretly that was their chief aim — though never 
openly admitted, Oh, no! 

But, gradually these artists, mostly petty men, 
carved out a foolish idol made up of — "swat the 
past," anarchistic independence of all restraint, in- 
tellectual, moral and aesthetic, a red hot, sizzling 
ego-mania for parading themselves, and an absolute 
indifference to the beautiful, even to the preference 
for the ugly. They called this idol — The expression 
of one's Individuality. They dimly saw, since every 
artist brings a sure individuality with him into this 
world at birth, as he does his eyes, that they could 
not seek what they already had; but they could 
make a cult of expressing the peculiarity of that 
which they were born with — or the one they in- 
vented or assumed to possess. 



And so, whereas previous to about 1855, across 
the centuries, great artists had sought only to create 
works of immortal beauty — scarcely one of them 
knowing the meaning of the word "individuality" — 
and having never dreamed about any peculiar indi- 
viduality of painting, apart from truth of painting 
— ^these petty men preached the doctrine that the ex- 
pression of the painter's individuality of technique 
should be the main thing in art ! 

That is to say — ^not originality of idea or of a 
new conception or composition of an old idea, but 
the peculiar individual touch, or manner of applying 
paint to canvas, or rasping of the surface of marble 
or jingling of rhymes in poetry. 

And why? For no higher purpose than to put a 
certain stamp on a work of art. What for? To 
make it beautiful? No! "Beauty be hanged, it is 
out of date!" as one writer said. It was done for 
but one reason: — ^to invent a new, non-serious 
amusement — ^to relieve the boredom of the age. Did 
not Schiller say: "Art is Play!"? And so a new 
song-and-dance, cabaret, vaudevillian amusement 
was discovered, one that should masquerade as art 
with a big "A," should be vapid, idea-less, unmoral 
or im-moral, no matter! and have but one supreme 
quality — difference of technique, no matter how 
stupid,/ and the essence of the difference to be not a 
normal difference — [note this well, reader] — but an 
artificial, strained-after peculiarity. For what end? 
To prove to mankind that Snooks, Bum-bum or Fitz- 
nix had dawdled about a piece of canvas or marble 
or verse, and left his peculiar cat's-paw marks on 
its surface, a touch generally incomprehensible to 
the public and also to the majority of those artists 
who inherited a respect for common-sense in life 
and art. 

At first this new-fangled individuality-theory did 
not take. The common-sense artists and public were 
cold, since they could not understand the incompre- 
hensible. 

At once these revolutionists called themselves 
"Modernists" and called the rest of mankind "Ig- 
norant Cattle," "Monkey-brained Noodles" and other 
sweet names, and claimed that they had turned their 
backs upon the past, and that they alone were — 
"up to date." 

Unfortunately the idea of being up to date had 
already been created by the newspapers into a sort 
of fad, forcing people to wish to be up to date in 
art as well as in the crinoline hoop-ski!rts of the 
period, and so this word: "Modernity" of the 
"Modernists" became a fascinating slogan to that 
frothy portion of men, to hold whom from rushing 
pell-mell in moments of aberration into the sea 
gives so much labor to the sane and self -controlled 
but usually busy majority disinclined to be dis- 
turbed to keep these neurotic extremists from com- 
mitting intellectual hara-kiri. 

Unfortunately also it is true as Max Nordau said 
in "Art and Artists": "It is enough for an artist 
to invent a whim and obstinately cling to it, without 
letting himself be put out by indifference, vexation 
or scorn. Very soon some ass of a critic will come 
and explain this whim as an inspiration of genius. 
This he will do out of vanity, affectation of origin- 
ality, or an itch for sensation. He will do it to give 
the impression that he is of more brilliant intellect 
than the common herd, and that he alone can appre- 
ciate a beauty which the Philistines stupidly pass 
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by. If the humbug of a critic has some skill in 
coining phrases, a little perseverance and a fairly 
sonorous pulpit, he will infallibly, in course of time, 
collect a congregation round him; for it is easy to 
gain adherents to a chapel which one designates as 
a place of worship for the intellectual 61ite, men of 
fine feelings, and those gifted with understanding. 
Provided that this sham lasts only a few years, it 
must needs triumph over all opposition. A young 
generation grows up which takes it for granted. No 
one puts to the test what has come into his posses- 
sion, but takes it as a matter of course. It attains 
iron permanence. What was a paradox yesterday 
has attained the rights of dogma to-day by mere 
lapse of time. Busy pens now vie in outbidding each 
other in the elegance and wittiness of the phrases 
with which they express the prescribed admiration 
for the great man. If an independent person steps 
forward, shows the worthlessness of the puffed up 
celebrity, the devotees of the little chapel, which has 
grown into a great church, feel an honest indigna- 
tion against the heretic. "How does this man dare 
to doubt, when we, who are certainly better and 
cleverer than he, piously believe?" 

And thus this notion of stamping their works 
with a personal odor, the cracked and crooked whim 
of a clique of worthless pessimists, many of them 
made hectic with a boredom the result of a spiritual 
degeneracy, became a gospel in the little "chapel" 
which they had gradually succeeded in building, at 
first very quietly so that the health officer should not 
notice it, but a chapel which is now beginning to 
sink out of sight, because built on the thin crust 
and false foundations — underneath which lie the 
catacombs of Paris, ready to receive the corpse! 

Now, it is entirely true that individuality of tech- 
nical manner, which singles out a work as being by 
Corot, Diaz or Dalou, is an additional good to a work 
manifesting grandeur of conception, beauty of de- 
sign and profundity of expression. But they would 
have been beautiful in such a case without this per- 
sonal flavor. We do admire the additional and 
astounding cleverness and individuality of technique 
in the wonderful portrait of Innocent X by Velas- 
quez, in Rome, when, after having been astonished 
by it, on going close up we find that its remarkable 
truth and extraordinary expression of life and char- 
acter were accomplished by a process simple, direct, 
yet wizard-like in its unsurpassed dexterity. 

Yet Holbein accomplished the same remarkable 
truth and extraordinary expression of life and char- 
acter by entirely different means in his portrait of 
Sir George More, in the Frick Gallery here, a work 
involving no dexterity at all, but a patient skill so 
wonderful as to raise it to the level of that of Velas- 
quez's, if not above it. 

Which proves that in the handling of paint by an 
artist entirely great, one kind of technique, peculiar 
or not, by which power and charm are attained, is 
of no more consequence than that of another. And 
therefore, in his "Life of Velasquez" Beruette says 
that this prince of painters never even thought of 
his technique as an end, but used any old kind of 
technique, and a great many kinds, to get at truth. 

Now, to raise such a petty quality in art as a 
difference in the application of pigment on canvas to 
the dignity of the most important thing in art seems 
almost unbelievable. That a healthy man, in pref- 



erence to raising corn and thus being a real creator 
of something worth while, should dedicate his life 
to doing nothing but funny brush-stunts before the 
weasel Idol of "individuality" seems beyond belief. 
But that is what the "individualists" have done for 
two generations ! 

At first the public, being busy with important 
things, did not understand and brushed the rising 
fad aside. In fact it is only now beginning to 
understand. 

But, while at first the individualists clamored to 
have the liberty to "express their individuality," they 
gradually lifted this pastime into an "ism" called 
"Individualism" and the expression of one's individ- 
uality was hailed as a sacred and first duty; and, 
what was at first regarded as a privilege — ^though 
never denied to any artist by any one — ^now became 
a passionately preached Dogma with an anathema 
to him who did not accept it! 

Hence, it was not the Universalists who attacked 
the Individualists, but the reverse. 

At first this chase after an artificial individuality 
was very cautious and slow. But by degrees, as the 
dogma began to be heralded with brass band and 
banners, the individualists rushed headlong into one 
aberration after another until they broke loose from 
all traditions and restraints and, like the bull in a 
china shop, soon created a state of anarchy in cer- 
tain quarters of the world of art until its lanes and 
alleys are scarcely fit to be seen, so filled are they 
with weird, grotesque and ridiculous work, its deni- 
zens looking upon the winning of the love of man- 
kind by creating great and universally appealing 
works of art as "punky sentimentality," while de- 
forming the forms of nature ever more and more, 
until a head became a block, a foot a triangle and 
a torso a barrel ! 

Now, when a human being quits the ranks to face 
and address mankind, it is a manifestation of ego- 
activity. When done in the interest of humanity it 
is a blessing, since civilization began only with the 
first exhibition of altruistic activity. But when 
any man, be he poet, banker or painter; philosopher, 
sculptor or politician, addresses mankind with the 
selfish purpose of merely announcing his presence 
on the earth, with no higher aim than to invite his 
fellowmen to see him parade with a peculiar strut, 
be it in life or art, and then proceeds to exploit that 
notoriety into gold, it becomes a manifestation of 
Individualistic ego-mania and a nuisance, and 
doubly so if the creations he foists on the genial, 
generous and therefore easy beguiled public, are 
ugly. 

No sensible man is opposed to an artist manifest- 
ing a "temperamentally odorous technique" provided 
that it is not brutal, vulgar and offensive. And 
above all if this personal flavor oozes out of himself 
into his work unconsciously and is not forced into 
it artificially, by main strength and awkwardness, 
as the Irishman played the flddle. 

We do not even decry a moderate amount of forc- 
ing of the note of personal odor, provided — ^the odor 
is that of the rose and not of asafoetida. But to 
make that "individuality" the sole aim in art, is so 
childish as to make the judicious groan, above all, 
when would-be critics take it seriously and try to 
boost it as worthy the sober consideration of the 
sane public as of more importance than all other 
beauties that can be put into a work of art. 
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In the world of Religion we have the command of 
the Bible: "But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you." And 
in the world of art we have the clear indication of 
the Cosmic Urge: Seek ye first the kingdom of 
the beautiful, and all other things — individuality of 
flavor included — ^will surely be added unto your 
work; petty and puerile though that be, its addition 
will surely not be forgotten. 

For, as Goethe says : "The artist, make what con- 
tortions so-ever he will, can bring forth only his 
own individuality." And the greater an artist is, 
as a person, the more "individual" will be the sur- 
face flavor of his craftsmanship and work as a 
whole. 

What constitutes true individuality is finely ex- 
pressed by Emerson : "He is great who is what he 
is from nature and who reminds us of no other 
man," that is, his individuality must come to him 
from nature, inherited, and must not be assumed 
and masqueraded in, as one would do, if one went 
to a fancy ball in a Chinese costume. 

Emerson says also: "That is the best part of 
each writer which has nothing private in it. That 
is the best part of each which he does not know, that 
which flowed out of his constitution, and not from his 
too active invention ; that which in the study of a sin- 
gle artist you might not easily find, but in the study 
of many you would abstract as the spirit of them 
all. Pheidias it is not, but the work of man in that 
early Hellenic world, that I would know. The name 
and circumstance of Pheidias, however convenient 
for history, embarrasses when we come to the high- 
est criticism. We are to see that which man was 
tending to do in a given period, and was hindered, 
or, if you will, modified in doing, by the interfering 
volitions of Pheidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, the 
organ whereby man at the moment wrought." 

Does the public patronize, an Orator because he 
talks with a peculiar kind of an accent? No ! Does 
it patronize an Opera Singer because the "timbre" 
of her voice has an individuality of flavor instead 
of an exquisite quality and power? No! Why 
then patronize a painter, or a poet, or a sculptor, 
because he has be-bamacled his painting or rhyming 
or carving with some ridiculous ting-a-ling accent 
or odor of individuality dug out of the tra-la-la 
cryptic depths of his krtificialized soul and by which 
he, in his feverish ego-hallucination, has detached 
himself from his fellows by flouting the immutable 
law — ^that universality of appeal can only be achieved 
through the manifestation of the general and the 
Beautiful and the suppression of the particular and 
the Ugly? 

We feel that the American public has one great 
desire when it thinks of the future triumphs to be 
achieved by our civilization, and that is— that in art 
our people may produce a crop of masterpieces as 
great and sublime as those of the Greek and Renais- 
sance epochs, different though they will be. To 
achieve this and to put an end soon to the now 
really fatiguing tommy-rot foolery and farce of the 
anarchistic band of "modernistic individualists," 
which has become a nauseating bore, because it has 
lasted too long already — thanks to the aberrated 
hopes of making a fat living indulged in by some of 
the be-fuddled art dealers and critics in this city 
as well as in Europe — the public has only to reflect. 
To end this Mardi-gras of confetti-throwing, stupid. 



shrilling and horn-blowing bedlam of the "greenery- 
yallery" Macaws and Cockatoos in the world of art, 
which was amusing for a while, and get back once 
more to serious common-sense work, after all this 
fracas and farce, the American public needs only to 
see clearly that all the crying out of "Individuality" 
is the supreme quality in a work of art! "is but the 
bunco-shout of a lot of mountebanks who, having 
lost their sense of humor after wasting their sub- 
stance in the foolish festa, are now trying to recoup 
themselves by befogging the world of art with the 
methods of the cuttle-fish, and of him who justified 
his funny work on earth, by saying: "There is a 
sucker born every minute !"-7-our dear patron saint 
of the saw-dust ring, the blessed and hallowed 
Phineas T. Bamum! 

The public must at all hazards hold fast to this 
great truth: that the most important element of 
craftsmanship in any art is not "individuality of 
technique," not even originality of composition or 
beauty of color, but it is — Drawing! 

On the monument of Ingres, the greatest 
draughtsman since the Renaissance, are these 
words : 

Le Dessein est la ProbitS de I'Art. 

"Drawing is the probity of art." Impeccable, con- 
structive and expressive drawing is the alpha and 
omega of morality in craftsmanship in any art. 
And an artist is great — as a craftsman — ^in ratio of 
his power to correctly and expressively Draw. 

The departure from this, the greatest of the Ten 
Commandments of Art, by rebellious, ego-centric ar- 
tists, from the unwise Delacroix down, in a progres- 
sive spurning of probity in art, in the silly pursuit 
of a meretricious, artificial individuality, is the root- 
cause of the growth of the degrading and immoral , 
crop of artistic warts produced by the "Modernists" 
in the present epoch of aesthetic anarchy. 

While these thoughts are addressed primarily to 
the public, we will lay before those and such students 
as may have taken the trouble to read thus far, one 
of those fine but so disconcerting facts, so disheart- 
ening to those who dislike the truth: The public 
never was and never will be enduringly interested in 
any work of art in which emotion-stirring beauty, of 
a refined charm, coupled with a lifting power is 
sacrificed to the display by the artist of his own 
idiosyncrasy. 

The public has an unerring instinct of what should 
be expressed by a face, by a body, or by a gesture; 
by a tree, or a cloud, or a stone — ^under certain con- 
ditions, and it has an imperious hunger that this 
expression should be complete and emotion-stirring 
in every work of art, be it a piece of poetry, of 
painting, or of acting. If you impudently ignore 
the satisfying of this hunger — ^the artistic morgue 
is your predestined goal! 

Per contra, the actor, or painter, or poet will cap- 
tivate the soul of mankind in ratio of the profundity 
to which his work is expressive and emotion- 
stirring. 

In short, truth of expression is the highest need 
in all art, after that beauty of expression. After 
you have achieved these, through an altruistic spirit 
of service, you can safely permit yourself to satisfy 
your modest egotism and stamp on your work a 
rational, non-irritating amount of peculiar "individ- 
uality." It is then that your work will have that 
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immortality of universality by manifesting to the 
dullest, as well as the quickest that, while you never 
forgot yourself, you also never forgot your fellow- 
men. 

For a dilettante circle of artists to play with the 
fad of "individualism" as a pastime would be well 
enough, as we need amusements of all kinds to keep 
Jack from becoming a dull prig. But, for a small 
circle to arrogate to itself sacro-sanct authority in 
matters of aesthetics and, when the common-sense 
artists were much occupied, to slyly retire to some 
cabaret on the Boulevard Saint Michel and there 
decide to lift that small-beer amusement to the dig- 
nity of the supreme idol and say: "Artists, fall 
down and worship, under pain of excommunication !" 
and then to marshal the corrupt critics who live off 
artists to crack the whip, reminds one of that most 
discouraging of all the stories in the Bible, in Exo- 
dus, Chapter 32, which it is wise now and then to 
republish and reflect over: 

1. And when the people saw that Moses delayed 
to come down out of the mount, the people gathered 
themselves together unto Aaron, and said unto him, 
Up, make us gods, which shall go before us ; for, as 
for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him. 

2. And Aaron said unto them. Break off the 
golden earrings, which are in the ears of your wives, 



of your sons, and of your daughters, and bring them 
unto me. 

3. And all the people brake off the golden ear- 
rings which were in their ears, and brought them 
unto Aaron. 

4. And he received them at their hand, and 
fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made 
it a molten calf : and they said, These be thy gods, 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. 

5. And when Aaron saw it, he built an altar 
before it; and Aaron made proclamation, and said. 
To-morrow is a feast to the LORD. 

6. And they rose up early on the morrow, and 
offered burnt-offerings, and brought peace-offer- 
ings ; and the people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play. 

7. And the LORD said unto Moses, Go, get thee 
down; for thy people, which thou broughtest out 
of the land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves: 

8. They have turned aside quickly out of the 
way which I commanded them : they have made them 
a molten calf, and have worshiped it, and have sacri- 
ficed thereunto, and said, These be thy gods, O 
Israel, which have brought thee up out of the land 
of Eg3T)t. 

9. And the LORD said unto Moses, I have seen 
this people, and, behold, it is a stiffnecked people : 



GEORGE INNESS, SENIOR 
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\A/ITH his purely Keltic name, for inis is the 
^ " Gaelic for "island," the late George Inness in- 
herited a certain trait of the Irish, western Scottish 
and Welsh temperaments, namely, an imagination 
of a definite racial sort. This may be seen in some 
if not all of his paintings. The writer remembers 
well many a monologue uttered by Inness when he 
occupied rooms in the old University barrack on 
Washington Square where the painter had a studio. 
As it happens with a goodly number of painters, 
Inness liked to talk to a S3mipathetic listener while 
he painted, and the talk was sure to fall into a 
monologue, with the chances in favor of a disquisi- 
tion in line with the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, theories, namely, of a world of spirits about 
and above our common humanity, reaching upward 
through hierarchies to the great central Mind and 
Force that is God. True to atavism, Inness peopled 
the circumambient air with disembodied souls and 
spirits, just as the Keltic folk in all parts of the 
world has clung to a belief in brownies, elves and 
kelpies, the "good people," the invisible denizens of 
raths and haunted mounds, wildwoods and desolate 
moors, avenues of menhirs at Karnac, circles of rude 
blocks at Stonehenge. 

Sometimes, whilst he waxed eloquent on some such 
topic, he would look with disapproval on the canvas 
before which he stood, and, after a few agitated 
steps to and fro, fall upon that canvas with fury. 
Perhaps it was becoming a gentle pastoral of wood 
and pasture with a smiling sky — ^presto! the 
meadows began to disappear and grey rocks took 
their place. The sky was blotted out with long writh- 
ing serpents of dark cloud; a stunted copse bent 



under a blast from the sea, rain-gusts flew between 
cloud and moor and in an incredibly short time, dur- 
ing which his tongue and brush seemed to be run- 
ning an even race, the joyous landscape had become 
a scene of desolation full of Druidic curses or one 
exactly suited to an "impression" made by the mys- 
tical, mythical poet Ossian, as we manage to get it 
through a translation by Macpherson. The wild, 
uncanny, cloudy and foggy literature of the Scots 
who spoke Gaelic in the eighteenth century — ^bal- 
lads the people understood because the names of 
heroes and places were familiar, as well as the al- 
lusions to traditional history and m3^h — these were 
suddenly given a fitting background through the 
inspired brush of a descendant who lived far from 
the original scenes, away across the ocean ! 

How far Inness was conscious of this it would be 
hard to sa:y. Probably it was unconscious, for he 
did not talk of the old literature, not even of that 
saved in English by Macpherson. 

We have to reckon with this trait of George Inness 
when we attempt to decide whether this or that can- 
vas was or was not his own. Often he changed a 
picture so thoroughly that a man at work with him 
in his studio might be easily deceived. After pass- 
ing through a comparatively conventional period, 
during which he made many fine, even noble com- 
positions that recall other masters, he attained a 
facility with the brush that sometimes proved fatal 
to pictures which deserved to live. How often the 
writer regretted that Inness did not take a fresh 
canvas to the new inspiration possessing him, and 
leave the innocent victim of his creative fancy alone ; 
it would be relished now ! 



